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For Friends’ Review. 
NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 
No. XLI. 
Caspar W. Haines, to David Cooper. 
Third month Ist, 1792. 


Dear Uncle,—Thy truly acceptable token of 
kind remembrance I] duly received. It was the 
more pleasing as it was entirely unlooked for, 
and thy acknowledgment of my late visit far 
exceeds what I apprehend it merits: although 
I believe that, however poor and destitute we 
may feel, by giving up to little acts of faith we 
are favored with a degree of peace and satisfac- 
tion. Several times that morning thy name 
came with sweetness before my mind, and in- 
duced me to the visit which I am very glad I 
did not put by. 

My dear Hannah and I have spent a week in 
Chester county, with our beloved friends, Mary 
Ridgway and Jane Watson, attending Concord 
Quarter and divers particular meetings in that 
neighborhood. They were generally remarka- 
bly close, searching, although much favored 
meetings, so much so as to impress me with a 
sense of*the great awfulness which must attend 
the least prospect of being called to so truly 
weighty a service as that of the ministry. And 


I am sometimes led to admire that any whose |. 


warfare may be nearly accomplished should let 
in so many discouragements as is frequently the 
case. How different is your case from that of 
those young and tender minds who have but 
little experience, and are in some degree made 
sensible of the low state of things in our So- 
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ciety, and the necessity of coming under the 
yoke. 

It is indeed very comfortable and satisfactory 
to recollect the friendship that has so long sub- 
sisted between our families, and thy desire that 
it may not be lessened meets my feeling unity. 
I also join thee in thy belief respecting our dear 
friend Thomas Seattergood, who, I believe, has 
a large share in the hidden paths of sorrow to 
tread in this city. His reward will, no doubt, 
fully compensate. Oh that many more were en- 
gaged to follow him, as I believe he follows 
Christ. 

Sister Caty will give thee family accounts, 
and also send a small treatise on the use of ram 
and sugar. In near and dear love, in which 
Hannah and my little boys join, I am very af- 
fectionately, thy nephew, 

Caspar W. HAInzs. 


David Cooper to Catherine Haines, 
Fourth month 26th, 1792. 

Dear Caty,—I received thy affectionate letter 
of the 14th, which was the more acceptable from 
the enclosed account of Wm. Rotch, (whose 
very name I love to hear,) as also thy kind at- 
tention, so often repeated, of sending what thou 
expected would amuse and please mé. In my 
situation, dear Caty, such instances of feeling 
regard are truly endearing, but with this alloy, 
that my debts of friendship increase without the 
power of making any returns, or even acknow- 
ledging them as I ought. Well, dear niece, I 
need not tell one who hath so often experienced 
it, that virtue is its own reward : the conscious- 
ness of doing good gives a sweetness and pleas- 
ure which those only who have tasted can fully 
know. Therefore, though there’s no prospect 
of returns, I greatly hope thou’lt not withhold 
thy affectionate regard the few days I may still 
have to linger here. 

It would be pleasing indeed to see both 8. E. 
and §. H.* before they take their departure, 





* Samuel Emlen and Sarah Harrison embarked for 
England in this year. The former on his fifth relig- 
ious visit to Great Britain, (his sixth and last mis. 
sion to that nation being undertaken in 1796.) The 
latter was wife to that devoted, intrepid and success- 
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but my feeble health will not admit my attempt- 
ing it. I sometimes feel pretty bravely, and in 
a few hours as much the reverse. If oppor- 
tunity admit, please give my dear love to them 
both, and express my hope and belief that, as 
they keep faithful to duty, the mighty Jehovah 
will be their shield, their buckler and their ex- 
ceeding great reward, and they will have, with 
thankful hearts, to acknowledge, as did the dis- 
ciples of old, we have lacked nothing. 

Thou mentions trials and bitter cups. Such 
is the portion of human life; in mercy, to wean 
us from the bustle and transient enjoyments of 
this world, that so we may fix our love and hope 
on those which are eternal in the heavens. 
Happy for those who, being so wise as to make 
this use of them, are prepared for the concluding 
scene, waiting with patience our appointed time. 
But oh, this is easily said, yet in the perform- 
ance how liable to fall short! Well, dear niece, 
when we look back, and consider how we have 
been cared for, is it not sufficient to strengthen 
our faith in Him who hath promised never to 
leave nor forsake them who love Him? 

In dear love to thy mother and self, I am thy 


affectionate uncle, S) 


In a letter to his daughter, M. A., dated First 
month 8th, 1795, he says: 

“The flow of love I now feel for thee and thy 
dear children, constrains me to say that the 
sense I had when last at thy house of the Son 
ef Peace being with you, hath greatly endeared 
both thee and them to me. May you so con- 
duct as to experience an increase of that peace 
which this world can neither give nor deprive 
us of. In my own situation there is no very 
sensible change, except that my mind is more 
and more enfeebled. I have mostly attended 
meetings since my return, but am at times so 
overcome with sitting as to be ready to conclude 
I must give out: yet when meeting day comes, 
I am not easy to stay when able to go. ; 
May Gracious Goodness preserve our minds 
from sinking below hope, is my earnest breath- 
ing of soul.” 

After a visit from his daughter M. he writes 
to her, Third month 8th: 

“The time thou spent with me passed the 
most~pleasant of any for a long time, which 
caused the day of thy departure to be heavier 
than I can describe. Oh, dear child, how sweet 
under affliction is the company of those whom 
we love. But hard things and bitter cups are 


necessary, or they would not be permitted: 
therefore patience and resignation ought to be 
labored for. Sometimes it looks as though I 
was sinking beneath the billows: then, a little 
light and strength are afforded, just to keep my 
head above the waters. May my gracious, life-time 
Helper, mercifully continue to be with me to 
the end, so that my grey hairs may descend to 
the grave in peace. 

“Caty Haines went home on Seventh-day. 
A very affectionate letter from her accompanied 
thine. I also received one from Daniel Offley, 
since his return. Such tokens of friendship, 


which used to be precious, are much more so 
” 
now. 





































Hannah Whitall to David Cooper. 


Grove, Fourth month 8th, 1793. 

Shall I once more take my pen and endeavor 
to address thee, my dearly beloved uncle? Af- 
fection prompts, but a secret sense of. inability 
would restrain the impulse. Yet when I con- 
sider thy weak state of health, preventing exer- 
cise, and confining thee to thy room, where 
some moments may seem tedious, when, per- 
haps, thy most sure Comforter may see meet 
in measure to veil his presence, I am emboldened ° 
to intrude on thy time, as thy kindness has in- 
formed me that heretofore my scrawls (however 
unworthy) have not been esteemed burthen- 
some. I trust they have a tendency to make 
thee sensible that, however poor and unprofita- 
ble she may be, thou hast yet a truly affection- 
ate niece. I am thankful that through the 
various stripping seasons which are dispensed 
to me, in which I have often to wear in the 
secret of my heart the garment of mourning, 
feeling myself destitute and forsaken of Him 
whom I most love, and sensible that I am notin 
a fit situation to labor for his return, yet when 
in his great condescension he is pleased to favor 
with a small ray of hope that he will not en- 
tirely forsake the worm who loves him, a fresh 
flow of affection to thee, my beloved uncle, is the 
companion of my heart, which sympathizes in 
thy afflictions; and how can I do less than 
obey its.impulse, and, though in a broken man- 
ner, inform thee of it? And oh that thy love 
to thy poor niece may remain undiminished, and 
that thy petitions may ascend for her establish- 
ment on the unchangeable Rock. She has truly 
much need. 

I feel myself much indebted to my dear uncle 
for his kind present. It is doubly valuable, as 
thy name is written in it with thy own hand; 
and it would be much more so, could I see thee 
at our little but quiet habitation, where I hope 
thy hand, though trembling with the infirmi- 
ties of age, would not refuse to add: “To his 
affectionate niece H. W.” I have remembered 
thy advice to dear sister Ann and myself when 
we were last together to see thee; that the ab- 
sence of our dear friends should be as a stimu- 





ful friend to the slave, Thomas Harrison, a record 
of whose life would show that courage and bravery 
of a high order may accompany “the fruits of 
righteousness sown in peace of them that make 
peace,” with human love, not vengeance or hate, for 
their stimulus. Job Scott sailed for England the 
same year. He died in Ireland, Eleventh month, 
1798. 
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lus to our endeavors in feeling His presence 
near who is our surest Friend. And may we 
all be so enabled to walk through this vale of 
uncertainty as to be favored in the end with a 
happy meeting in a glorious eternity, where 
tears are wiped away, and sorrow and sighing are 
no more. 

11th. The above lines being written in the 
absence of my beloved companion, I kept them 
until his return should afford an opportunity of 
unitedly presenting our love to dear uncle 
David; which now be pleased to accept, and be 
assured we remain in much sincerity thy truly 
affectionate J. and H. WaHIraLt. 

N. B. I suppose thou hast heard of the death 
of aunt Hopper. Her daughter Hannah in- 
formed me she was very sensible, some time 
before she expired, of the time of her depar- 
ture. 

In the year 1793, many of David Cooper’s 
relatives and associates passed on before him to 
the blessed inheritance towards which he had 
long looked with an assurance that “to depart 
and be with Christ,” would be “ far better.” 
Sarah, wife of Daniel Smith, died the 19th of 
Second month. Eighth month 21st, his sister- 
in-law, Elizabeth Chandler, died in Virginia; and 
on the 23d, his brother-in-law, Reuben Haines, 
who, on the 3d of Tenth month, was followed by 
his inestimable widow, Margaret Haines, leaving 
few equals in the large circle of her acquaint- 
ance. On the 11th of the same month, Daniel 
Offley was removed, and in the same month, 
Benjamin Smith, Joshua Cresson, Owen Jones, 
sr., and many others were swept away by the 
malignant fever which prevailed. Martha Al- 
linson notes, respecting this time of great mor- 
































tality: “May I never forget my attendance of 


our last Yearly Meeting, when it looked as if 
Death were walking the streets, and calling at 
almost every door. The meeting was very 
small. But few of the representatives attended. 
It seemed like going with our lives in our 
hands: but, blessed be the name of Israel’s 
God, he favored with his Divine help in the 
needful time of trouble, so that some could say 
they were glad they were there. A solemn, 
humbling time it was.” 

During the yellow fever of 1793, the total 
number of deaths in Philadelphia was 4041. 
Of these 373 were Friends. The fearful emer- 
gency called into action a degree of heroic virtue 
worthy of being remembered from generation to 
generation. A committee of generous-hearted 
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freshly remembered,) Thomas Harrison, Peter 
Thompson, Caspar W. Morris, &. Stephen 
Girard and Matthew Carey, were highly use- 
ful members. In the report of the expendi- 
tures of the several members of this commit- 
tee, it appears that John Letchworth paid 
out $1221.40, Thomas Wistar $8589.99, and 
that their total expenditure was $36,392.26, 
exclusive of food, fuel and other contributions 
in kind. In their minutes of October 12th 
they say: “ This day died Daniel Offley, one of 
the members of the committee :” and in their 
final report, honorable mention is made of this 
valuable Friend. One of the victims was 
Samuel Bettle (senior,) father to the late valued 
veteran in the church of the same name, who was 
also a sufferer, and at one time reported among 
the deceased. Rebecca Jones was also reported 
as dead; and indeed she was so low that her 
nurse was in the act of removing her pillow, that 
her death (which was considered inevitable) 
might be more speedy and easy, when Doctor 
Cathrall called out, “No! no! J can’t lether 
die :” and, assuming the post and duties of a 
nurse, he remained with her all night, dropping 
into her mouth alternately water and diluted 
wine. His efforts were blessed as the means of 
her restoration to the church, of which she was 
a dignified pillar. 





RECOLLECTION, OR INTROVERSION. 


Recollection is a dwelling within ourselves ; 
being abstracted from the creature, and turned 
towards God. It is both outward and inward. 
Outward recollection consists in silence from all 
idle and superfluous words; and a wise disen- 
tanglement from the world, keeping to our own 
business, observing and following the order of 
God for ourselves, and shutting the ear against 
all curious and unprofitable matters. 

Inward recollection consists in shutting the 
door of the senses; in a deep attention to the 
presence of God ; and in a continual care of en- 
tertaining holy thoughts for fear of spiritual 
idleness. Through the power of the Spirit let 
this recollection be steady, even in the midst of 
hurrying business: let it be calm and peaceable ; 
and let it be lasting. Watch and pray lest you 
enter into temptation. To maintain this recol- 
lection, beware of engaging too deeply, and be- 
yond what is necessary in outward things; be- 
ware of suffering your affections to be entangled 
by worldly vanities, your imagination to amuse 


citizens, with Matthew Clarkson, the Mayor of| itself with unprofitable objects, and of indulgin 


the city, for their President, took charge of the 


yourself in the commission of what are called 


city, performing acts of mercy at the risk of| small faults. For want of continuing in a recol- 
their own lives, and keeping daily minutes of lected frame all the day, our times of prayer are 


their proceedings. In this committee were in- 
cluded the late beloved Thomas Wistar, their 
treasurer, (an elder worthy of quadruple hon- 
or,) John Letchworth, (whose simple good- 
ness, and pure stream of gospel ministry are 


frequently dry and useless; imagination pre- 
vails, and the heart wanders; whereas, we pass 
easily from recollection to delightful prayer, 
Without this spirit there can be no useful self- 
denial, nor can we know ourselves; but where 
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it dwells, it makes the soul all eye, all ear; 
traces and discovers sin ; repels its first assaults, 
or crushes it in its earliest risings. But take 
care here tobe more taken up with the thought of 
God, than of yourself; and consider how hardly 
recollection is sometimes obtained, and how 
easily it is lost. 

Use no forced labor to raise a particular frame; 
nor tire, fret, and grow impatient, if you have 
no comfort, but meekly acquiesce, and confess 
yourself unworthy of it; lie prostrate in humble 
submission before God, and patiently wait for 
the smiles of Jesus. May the following motives 
stir you up to the pursuit of recollection. 1st. 
Without it God’s voice cannot be heard in the 
soul. 2d. Itis the altar on which we must offer 
up our Isaacs. 3d. It isinstrumentally a ladder 
(if I may be allowed the expression) to ascend 
to God. 4th. By it, the soul gets to its centre, 
out of which it cannot rest. 5th. Man’s soul is 
the temple of God—recollection, the holy of 
holies. 6th. As the wicked by recollection find 
hell in their hearts, so faithful souls find 
heaven. 7th. Without recollection all means of 
grace are useless, or make but a light and tran- 
sitory impression. If we would be recollected, 
we must expect to suffer. Sometimes, God does 
not speak immediately to the heart, we must 
then continue to listen with a more humble 
silence. 

Sometimes, assaults of the heart or of the 


temper may follow, together with weariness, and |’ 


a desire to turn the mind to something else; 
here we must be patient. By patience unwearied 
we inherit the promises. 

Dissipated souls are severely punished. If any 
man abide not in Christ, he is cast out asa 
branch—cast out of the light of God’s counte- 
nance, and barrenness follows in the use of the 
means. The world and Satan gather, and use 
him for their service. He is cast into the fire 
of the passions, of guilt, of temptation, and per- 
haps of hell. 

As dissipation always meets its punishment, 
80 recollection never fails of itsreward. After a 
patient waiting comes communion with God, and 
the sweet sense of his peace and love. Recol- 
lection is a castle, an inviolable fortress against 
the world and the devil; it renders all times 
and places alike, and is the habitation where 
Christ and his bride dwell: 

I give you these hints, not to set Christ aside, 
but that you may, according to the light and 
power given to you, take these stones and place 
them upon the chief corner stone, and cement 
them with the blood of Jesus, until the super- 
structure, in some measure, answer to the excel- 
lence of the foundation —John Fletcher. 





Let us not delude ourselves ; this is a funda- 
mental truth: they who are not made saints in 
this day of grace, shall not be saints in the day 


of glory. 


For Friends’ Review. 
JAMES LOGAN’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


I am indebted to a friend for the following 
extract from the minutes of Burlington Quar- 
terly Meeting, New Jersey. James Logan was, 
at the date of this paper, about 27 years of age. 
He had, prior to the occurrence to which it 
refers, been left by William Penn in the highly 
responsible position of Secretary, with a general 
charge over the affairs of the province of Penn- 
sylvania, during the Proprietor’s absence. That 
a young man, acting under provocation mena- 
cing the rights of his absent superior, should 
have been led into the mistake which he ac- 
knowledges, is less remarkable than is his manly 
and ingenuous confession of his fault. I do 
not know whether this paper has been publish- 
ed. It is not in Armistead’s memoir of Logan. 
The circumstances under which we find our- 
selves may give an additional interest to it. C. 


EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF BURLINGTON QUARTERLY 
MEETING. 


At y® Quarterly Meeting of Friends held at 
y* house of Wm. Beedle, y* 22d day of y° 
Twelfth month, 1702. This day a paper of ac- 
knowledgment, signed by James Logan, was 
read in this meeting, and was thought conve- 
nient to be recorded here. 

“To Friends of the Monthly Meeting, met at Phila- 
delphia, this 25th day of y® Tenth month, 1702. 
Whereas, Upon a provocation given by 
Daniel Cooper of West Jersey, injuriously (as 
was judged) to our Proprietary’s right, and 
contrary to authority invading in the Fifth 
month last, one of the Reed islands of Delaware, 
over against this city, I undertook to go over to 
y® said island to divert him from proceeding in 
his design, accompanied with the Sheriff of 
Philadelphia, who hearing of an opposition de- 
signed, took with him some other persons with 
fire-arms for y* greater awe of such as should 
attempt to oppose. And whereas, Occasion 
hath been or may be taken from the said arms 
being carried in my company, to reflect, not only 
upon mee as concerned for the Proprietary, but 
also upon the proffession of God’s truth, owned 
by and amongst us, I do therefore, in a true 
sense of the inconveniencies that have naturally 
ensued from the said action and its contrariety 
to the said proffession, heartily regret my com- 
plying with or being in anywise concerned in 
that method which ministers such occasion, and 
do in sincerity declare, that could I have fore- 
seen the ill-consequences of it I should by no 
means have engagedin it. Hoping and earnest- 
ly desiring that it may please God, the author 
of all good councill and direction, so to enligh- 
ten my understanding by His spirit, that I may 
avoid not only all such occasions but all others 
that by being contrary to His divine will may 
minister offence for the future. 

JAMES LOGAN.” © 
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ONE OF THE PATRIARCHS. 


The leading men of New England Yearly Meet- 
ing, in that day, [1815,] were admirably adapted 
to be co-workers with Moses Brown, in the 
great work* which lay so near to his heart. 
They were thoroughly leavened with the true 
Quaker idea of education ; spurning, with right- 
eous indignation, all shams and semblances,—all 
shows and pretences,-—all routine and red-tapeism, 
they earnestly desired the establishment of an 
institution for their posterity, which should fit 
them, in the best possible manner, for the fulfil- 
ment of their earthly vocations, and for an en- 
trance upon their heavenly inheritance. 

Foremost among these was David Buffum, of 
Newport, who, at the time of my earliest recol- 
lection, sat at the head of the Yearly Meeting. 
Noble and commanding in his person, grave and 
dignified in his manners, fluent in conversation 
and impressive in his public delivery, he was 
held in the highest estimation, not only within 
the boundaries of his own denomination, but by 
his fellow citizens of every name, by whom he 
was familiarly called the Bishop, or Bishop 
Buffum. 

The very mention of the good man’s name 
awakens in my mind a host of pleasant memories, 
sweet as the gales that blow from the fields of 
Arabian spicery. With my mind’s eye, I see 
him, like Isaac, among his sheep-shearers. 
He is sitting upon an arm chair upon the broad 
threshing floor; a long clay pipe is pendant 
from his mouth, from which graceful curls of 
aromatic incense are ascending; in one hand is 
the Newport Mercury (or Marcery as he called 
it,) from which he occasionally reads aloud some 
paragraph which strikes his fancy. On one 
side of the barn is a pen, where the unshorn 
sheep are folded; on the other, is the pasture 
where the shorn flock rejoice in the loss of their 
fleecy burthen. Around him are his shearers, 
busily plying their vocation; the careless click 
of the shears mingles with the sea breeze as it 
eddies through the barn, and together awaken 
a soothing and dreamy music. The beautiful 
patriarchal picture, reminding one of Goshen 
and Padan-Aram, is as fresh upon my memory 
as if I had beheld it yesterday. 

Again, I see him in his old home at Malbone’s 
Garden, dispensing his genial hospitalities to a 
circle of his chosen friends; he is no ascetic, he 
believes in creature comforts, and only fears that 
he is not sufficiently thankful for them. I see 
him in the pause before the meal; how solemn 
and reverent is the old man’s face, surrdunded 
by a perfect atmosphere of thanksgiving and of 
praise. But when the pause is ended, a glow 
of quiet satisfaction lights upon his features, 
and his hearty—‘“ Now fall to, Friends,”— had 





* The establishment of Providence Boarding 
School. 


a sound very much like music to a hungry 
guest. 

When President Monroe made his cele- 
brated tour through New England, in 1817, he 
visited David Buffum at his own house. The 
Bishop regaled him with marmalade and cream. 
It was a new dish to the President, and tickled 
his palate wonderfully; his saucer having been 
refilled several times, he declined a resupply, 
though his countenance indicated that he would 
like to try again. “Take more, Jeemes,” said 
the Bishop, in his most coaxing tones, “ Thou'lt 
find it good, and wholesome too.” Thus per- 
suaded, Jeemes did try again, and continued his 
eating as though he had never tasted it before. 
Long years afterward, a gentleman from New- 
port, who was travelling in Virginia, called 
upon the Ex-president. After the customary 
greetings, the first enquiry that was made was 
for David Buffum, who, he said, was the most 
venerable looking man that he had ever seen. 
‘Does he still eat marmalade and cream?” he 
asked; with an unction that showed the delicious 
flavor of the article still lingered on his palate. 

Again, I see him in another scene. It is 
First-day morning; the congregation have 
mostly gathered in the middle part of the old 
meeting house. The Bishop, with his ample 
three-cornered beaver, drab breeches and white 
stockings, grasping his long staff, walks slowly 
up the aisle and takes his accustomed seat. No 
golden pomegranates ornament his robe; no bells 
tinkle on the fringes of his mantle. The awful 
Urim and Thummin does not glitter on his 
breast, nor does a swinging censer in his hand 
breathe forth its incense. No outward insignia 
visibly attests his priesthood; but there is an 
outshining of the light within, which gives full 
proof of his ministry; the serenity of a perfect 
peace, luminous upon every feature, causes the 
beholders to take knowledge of him that he has 
been with Jesus. 

Silence, that may be felt, enwraps the wait- 
ing congregation as in a mantle; even the hum 
of the insects ceases to be audible. 

Now, thoughts too deep for utterance or breath 
are swelling in the old man’s heart; his muscu- 
lar frame is agitated; his countenance glows 
with solemnity and awe. Handing his staff to 
his next neighbor, and slowly removing his broad 
beaver from his head, he stands before the con- 
gregation ; for a fewmoments he is silent ; then 
slowly and in interrupted sentences his thoughts 
labor to find utterance. 

“© foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you, that ye should not obey the truth, before 
whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been évidently set 
forth, crucified among you?” 

Warming as he develops his theme, his voice 
swells into a rich harmonious flow. He shows 
the absolute folly of disobedience to the truth, 
because obedience is the only means of escape 
from bondage, and the only avenue to perfect 
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freedom ; while obedience expands and intensifies 
the angel in our natures, disobedience develops 
all that is harsh and brutal and unlovely. Dis- 
obedience takes away all our title to a mansion 


in the heavens. so widely in small meetings, in this distant land, 
In describing the glories of the better land, | these Quarterly Meetings are seasons of much 
he seems as if he was literally describing some | social as well as religious enjoyment. We feel 
actual foretaste of it which he has experienced ; | them to be times for gratitude to the Father of 
grasping all the celestial images of the apoca-| mercies, and for a renewal of strength. May 
lypse, he speaks as one whose eyes had seen and | we duly prize our privileges, and may “those who 
whose hands had handled the holy city, which} enjoy the advantages of large and contiguous 
hath foundations, whose walls are jasper and| meetings prize theirs. Let them remember 
whose gates are ‘pearl. Rising into a higher|some of our dear sisters in Kansas, who came 
strain of holy rapture, he tells of the august |eighty miles in winter, in wagons, to attend 
choir of cherubim and seraphim, who cast down Quarterly Meeting, with infants in their arms. 
their crowns in wrapt admiration before the} May we not trust in living faith, that in this 
Lamb, and chant the melodious anthem of—|} land of peculiar trial, a people will yet be raised 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lamb that was] up faithful to the Lord. 
slain.” RicHarD MENDENHALL. 
Gently descending from his lofty flight, his] Twelfth month 15th, 1862. 
voice gives utterance toa tender longing for the pili 
salvation of the people, and that his labors may 
not be in vain in the Lord ; pointing to his locks, 
white with the snows of many winters, and re- 
minding his hearers that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when they willsee his face no more, he 
tenderly exhorts them to yield obedience to the 


(Continued from page 269.) 
truth, so that they may receive the answer of—} It was to a farmer named Milcho who resided 
* Well done, good and faithful servant, enter |i 


in Fiacha Uilline’s principality near to the pres- 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” He resumes|ent town of Ballymena, that Succat was given 
his seat. The silence again settles on the as-|asa bondman. Milcho had large herds of cat- 
sembly ; again the hum of insects becomes au-| tle, and Succat was employed in taking care of 
dible ; but the sweet fragrance of the old man’s them. At night he sometimes remained in the 
words still lingers like a presence among the | woods or mountains without weariness or fatigue, 
people, as the gold and green and purple linger} so joyful was his spirit in the sense of the love 
in the occidental sky long after the sun has|and presence of God which encompassed him 
sunk from vision behind the distant hills. after he had been converted to the Lord in the 

David Buffum had been a successful man of 


land of his bondage. Thus he declares in his 
business, was liberal to the poor, and was an ac-| Confession—‘ When I came to Ireland, I was 
tive promoter of all worthy public enterprises.|daily employed feeding the cattle, and often- 
He exercised a noble and generous hospitality ; | times whilst thus engaged, my heart was filled 
his house was freely resorted to by the young] with prayer to God. His love and fear in- 
and by those who were in difficulty, for wise| creased within me, and my faith grew strong, 
and sympathizing counsel. His mind was broad|so that I often remained in the woods, or rose 
and catholic, his strong natural powers being | up before day, to pray, in snow, in frost, in rain, 
strengthened by extensive reading and careful yet felt no injury. Nor was there any sloth- 
observation of men and things. “Thus gifted, | fulness in me that I can now perceive, because 
he was one of the most active and energetic |the spirit was then ardent and warm in my 
promoters of the Institution, and continued one | soul.” 
of its wisest and most trusted counsellors until| At the end of six years spent in the north of 
the end of his life—From J. Stanton Gould's 


the present County Antrim, as the herd of 
Address on“ The Quaker Idea of Education.” | Milcho, Succat had a remarkable dream. He 


considered the Lord had at times spoken to him 
through dreams; and on this particular ocea- 
eabhas qUAnteNSY temeriNa sion he had no doubt but it was a divine inti- 
r mation to him that he should escape from slave- 

On Seventh-day, the 6th of the present!ry. In the dream it was told him where he 
month, this Quarterly Meeting was held at) ‘should go to find a ship ready to start for his 
Spring Grove, in Miami Co., for the first time. | native land—and, nothing doubting, he set off, 
The weather was clear and pleasantly cool, and| though it was a long journey, through an un- 
the roads good. More than forty Friends came known country. J ocelin says an angel appeared 
from thirty to eighty miles to attend it. All|to him and told him where he would get a 
were made to feel that it was a good meeting. | hoard of buried gold to pay his way. No such 


The reading of the epistle from our Friends in 
England, and the minute of our last Yearly 
Meeting on the state of Society, seemed to have 
a solemnizing effect. To us who are scattered 
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angelic visit is mentioned by himself, and not a 
word about gold. Of the port he had dreamed, 
he says—‘ It was not near, but was perhaps 
two hundred miles off, and I had never been 
there, nor did I know any of the inhabitants 
thereof. But I soon turned myself to flight, 
and left a man with whom I had been six years. 
I went forth in the strength of the Lord, who 
directed my way aright, and I feared nothing 
till I came to the ship. On the day I arrived, 
the ship was to sail for her place, and I said I 
would sail with them. My proposal displeased 
the master of the vessel, and he answered 
sharply, with this reply, ‘ You shall by no means 
When I heard this I separated 
myself from them to go to a cottage where I had 
been entertained ; op my way, I began to pray, 
and before I finished my prayer, I heard one of 
them calling loudly after me, ‘Come quickly, 
those men call you.’ Forthwith I returned to 
them, and they began to say, ‘ Come and we will 
receive you, because of your faith, ratify friend- 
ship with us in what manuer youwish.’ There- 
fore I went with them in the faith of God. 
After three days we landed, and for twenty-eight 
days we journeyed through a desert ; food failed 
us, and hunger prevailed. Then the master 
began to say to me, ‘Christian, do you not say 
your God is great and all-powerful? Why then 
can you not pray for us, when you see us in 
danger of famishing?’ For I had plainly said 
to them, ‘ Be ye converted from your paganism 
to the true Almighty God, to whom nothing is 
impossible, and perhaps he may send you food on 
your road, because he has everywhere abundance.’ 
And God brought it about ; for behold a herd of 
swine appeared in our road before our eyes. 
And they slew many of them, and remained 
there two nights well-recruited. Both men and 
dogs were satisfied. After that they gave the 
greatest thanks to God, and I glorified Him 
before their eyes. We performed the journey 
through the desert in twenty-eight days, and 
on the night on which we all arrived we had no 
food. 

“ After a few years (absence) I was now 
again among the Britons (Bretons) with my 
parents, who received me as their son, and en- 
treated me to promise that I would never again 
depart from them after all the misfortunes I had 
suffered. 

“One night I thought I saw a man as if com- 
ing from Hibernia, whose name was Victoricus, 
with innumerable letters, and he gave me one of 
them, and I read at the beginning of the letter, 
“The ery of the Scots (vow Hibernicorum.)* 
And whilst I was perusing it, I thought in my 
mind that I heard the voice of those near the 
wood of Facluti, which is near to the Western 








* That dream about the man named Victoricus is 
the only foundation for all the Ninnian and Jocelin 
fables about the Angel Victor, whom they say the 
Lord so often sent to commune with St. Patrick. 


Sea, thus crying out, ‘We entreat thee, holy 
youth, to come and walk amongst us.’ And I 
was very much pricked to the heart, and could 
read no more, but awoke.” From that time 
forward, Succat’s heart and soul seemed full of 
the conviction that there was a work for the 
Lord that he should do in the land of his bond- 
age, and that thither he must return. Again, 
he says, “ On another night I heard, whether 
in or beside me, I know not, God knows, words 
very skilful, but I could not understand any 
but this latter part, ‘He who gives thee life, 
the same is before thee and speaks in thee.’ 
And I then awoke joyfully, and rose up and re- 
membered the Apostle’s saying, ‘ The Spirit 
assists the weakness of our prayers, for we know 
not what to ask for as we ought, but the Spirit 
himself prays for us with groans not to be utter- 
ed;’ and again, ‘ Zhe Lord our Intercessor 
prays for us. I therefore gave thanks to Him 
who comforted me under all circumstances, that 
He would not hinder me from taking the jour- 
ney on which I had resolved, concerning that 
my work which I had learned from my Lord 
Christ. But from this I the more perceived 
that my courage must not be small, and that my 
fidelity was to be proved before God and man.” 

Three years after leaving Ireland, as a fugi- 
tive slave, Succat appears to have returned as 
the Lord’s missionary. His return would thus 
have been in the year 397; thirty-four years be- 
fore the arrival and expulsion of Palladius, and 
thirty-five years before the time Romish writers 
say Patrick returned. We have no reason 
whatever from any of his own writings to con- 
clude that he returned otherwise, as regards 
fellow-laborers, than alone; he never himself 
once alludes to any foreign companions or for- 
eign assistants in the evangelical work. Nor 
does he ever speak as if any of his kindred, 
sisters, brothers, or nephews were with him. It 
is true that all the Romish lives represent him 
as bringing not only relatives, but also a great 
retinue of assistants along with him from Rome, 
and they also say his sister was enslaved when 
he was. However, we are obliged to set all that 
aside, as nothing but fiction. In his letter to 
Coroticus he speaks of having abandoned both 
kindred and country for the spreading of the 
gospel: As he says, “ urged by love and zeal for 
God and the truth of Christ ;” “ the love of my 
neighbors and my children in the Lord compelled 
me to give up my country and parents.” And 
he queries whether Coroticus and his companions 
thought he had come to Ireland “ by command 
of God or according to the flesh? Who com- 
pelled me, bound by the Spirit, that I should 
leave my kindred? And why do I exercise 
pious mercy towards that nation which formerly 
took me captive, and destroyed the servants and 
maids of the house of my father?” He resolves 
these questions by stating a fact that explains 
them all. He was then servant to Christ Jesus 
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the Lord. Being the servant of Jesus, he was 
willing to leave all earthly relations to do his 
will, and through Divine aid was enabled to for- 
give all injuries done to himself, to his parents, 
and to the servants of his father’s household. 
But had his sister been carried into slavery 
would he not, instead of ignoring her case alto- 
gether, have specially mentioned her enslave- 
ment as one of the deepest injuries he had sus- 
tained from the Scots? From all the circum- 
stances, we are obliged to conclude that the cruel 
tragic story about his sister Lupait, and her very 
existence, are all mere fiction. 

We have quoted above, every sentence in St. 
Patrick’s epistles which contains anything of an 
extraordinary or supernatural character. That 
he believed in the efficacy of prayer, and that 
he believed in dreams as a medium through 
which his own mind had been strengthened and 


encouraged in some cases, to the performance of 


the Lord’s will, is quite clear. And that he 


confided implicitly in God’s immediate care of 


his servants—not always in preventing affliction, 
but in consoling and strengthening them under 
it, is equally clear. Beyond these, and such 
evidences as these, we hear of no miracles what- 
ever from St. Patrick. The occasion of his 
escape from slavery, and finding the ship ready 
to start on his arrival at the distant port, is per- 
haps the most remarkable incident he relates, 
yet it presents nothing that we need hesitate to 
receive as fact. 
(To be concluded.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 3, 1863. 








The London Friend says: “On the 20th of 


Eleventh month, our friends, Russell Jeffrey, 
Henry Hipsley, and William Brewin, embarked 
at Southampton for India, on board the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company’s steamship ‘ Pera.’ 


They arrived at that port the evening previous 
to the day fixed for their departure, accom- 
panied by some of their relatives, and were met 
there by several Friends, from London and 
other places, amongst whom were Josiah and 
The 
morning of the 20th was beautifully clear and 
fine, and although a cold, brisk wind was blow- 
ing, everything seemed to betoken fine weather 
About an hour before the 


Robert Forster and James Backhouse. 


and a quick passage. 
time of embarkation, the whole of the little com- 
pany assembled in an apartment of their hotel 
for the purpose of religious worship,—to ask 


the Divine blessing upon those who were about 
to enter on so new and interesting a sphere of 









labor,—and to commit those near and dear to 
them,—whom they were about so trustingly to 
leave behind them,—into the hands of their 
Heavenly Father. Our friends hope to reach . 
Alexandria about the 3d instant. They have a 
prospect of a fortnight’s religious service in 
Egypt, and intend proceeding from Suez at the 
end of that time by the ‘Colombo,’ arriving at 
Calcutta, if all be well, in about eight weeks 
from the day they left our shores. As consid- 
erable interest will doubtless be felt by our 
members generally in the movements of Russell 
Jeffrey and his companions, we hope to be able: 
to insert monthly in our columns such particu- 
lars thereof as may appear suitable for publica- 
tion. We may add that our Indian friend, 
Cecilia D’Ortez, went out in the ‘Pera, on 
her return to Calcutta, as nurse to two of the 
passengers.” 

A friend in England writes to us, under date 
of 12th mo. 11th, that intelligence had been re- 
ceived of the arrival of the “ Pera” at Gibraltar. 

Our friend, J. L. Eddy, has been engaged for 
several weeks in the north of England, attend- 
ing the regular meetings of Friends, and hold- 
ing public meetings, some of which were very 
large. Among the many places visited were 
Darlington, Newcastle and Sunderland, and on 


the 23d of Eleventh month he was at Pardshaw 
Hall. 





ka@g- To OUR AGENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS.— 
We are, occasionally, asked the question, whe- 
ther the Review cannot be furnished at a lower 
price? The answer is always ready—we would 
gladly lessen the price if we could be assured of 
a sufficient increase of subscriptions to enable 
us to pay the actual expenses of publication. 
The recent extraordinary rise in the price of 
printing paper has induced many publishers to 
add fifty per cent. to the price of their periodi- 
cals, while others have reduced the size. Even 
newspapers, which depend mainly on advertise- 
ments for profit or income, have been under the 
necessity of adopting one or the other of these 
measures. 

It cannot, of course, be expected that, under 
present circumstanees, we can attempt to reduce 
the price of the Review ; but whenever a reduc- 
tion in the price of paper and an increase of 
subscribers justify such a step, it will be taken. 
The cost of paper is a large item in the list of 
our expenses, and having been recently doubled, 
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the Review can be continued, without serious 
loss to the proprietors, only by prompt payment 
of subscriptions which are due, and a further 
increase of subscribers. We say further, be- 
cause we have gratefully to acknowledge, that a 
considerable addition has already been made to 


our subscription list since the commencement of 


the current volume in the 9th month last. 

We accordingly solicit the continued kind 
aid of our Agents, in obtaining new subscrip- 
tions, and in the collection of subscriptions due 
—especially those for back volumes. Such sub- 
scribers as do not make payment through 
Agents will, we hope, give early attention to 
forwarding their subscriptions by mail. 

oceania 

A New anp VALuaBLe Work.—The Ameri- 
ean Tract Society has published a “ Bible-Atlas 
and Gazetteer,” which will be of great value to 
teachers and scholars in First-day and other 


schools; and also for the use of all readers of 


the Holy Scriptures. 
six maps; the first, a general map of countries 
named in the Bible, with the Old Testament 
names of nations and cities given in back letters, 
the New Testament names in Roman letters, and 


modern names in italics. The other maps present 


the route of the Israelites through the desert ; 
Palestine in the times of Samuel and of Christ ; 
the missionary tours of the Apostle Paul; 
Jerusalem in the time of Christ, &. These 
are followed by a list of all Geographical names, 
with references to their Scripture-places and to 
the proper maps; also by a variety of useful 
tables, which embrace a large amount of infor- 
mation. The book is for sale by the American 
Tract Society, 150 Nassau st., New York ; and 
929 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. Price 75 cts. 


nninnnaiilblaamaiinas 

Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Augusta, Columbiana 
county, Ohio, on the Ist of 10th month, 1862, Joun 
Wricut, of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting, to Saran, 
daughter of Garret and Abigail Pim. 

Se ee 

Diep, on the 10th of 12th month, Saran, infant 
daughter of William S. and Mary Barker, of Norwich 
Monthly Meeting, Canada West. 


——, in Altoona, on the 4th ult., after a very brief 


illness, ANN Harmen, wife of George Harmen, aged 
38 years, (having died on her birth-day,) a member 
of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends in 
Bedford county, Pa. 

, in Avon, Livingston Co., N. Y., at the resi- 
dence of his daughter, Elizabeth Buell, on the Ist 
of 9th month, 1862, Esenezer Hint, aged nearly 85 
years, long an Elder of Lowville Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. He was beloved by a large circle of friends, 
some of whom were witnesses of his patient endu- 
rance of suffering and cheerful submission to the 





It contains a series of 








will of his heavenly Father. For many years he suf- 
fered greatly from a painful disease, yet itis believed 
that he never complained or thought too much was 
laid upon him. He was one of the first settlers of 
Lowville, where he became noted for his industry and 
uprightness of character. He united with Friends 
about the first of the organization of the Society at 
that place, being a very diligent attender of their 
meetings and thoroughly attached to the principles of 
the Gospel as professed by them, manifesting a 
desire that they might be sustained in their primitive 
purity. 

Diep, on the lst of 12th mo., 1862, in his 80th year, 
Jacos Burpa, a member of Grove Montkly Meeting. 

He was deprived of the power of speech by para- 
lysis, but often evinced great tenderness, and seemed 
to be ready and waiting for his dear Master’s call. 

cipeccenbgiibeanedans 


SIR DAVID BREWSTER ON THE MILITARY 
SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT AGE. 


The winter session of the University of Edin- 
burgh was lately opened with an introductory 
address by the Principal, Sir David Brewster. 
The room in which the address was delivered, 
we are told by the Edinburgh papers, was 
crowded long before the appointed time with 
students. The venerable Principal was accom- 
panied to the platform by Dr. John Brown, 
Dr. John Muir, of Oxford, and the following 
members of the Senatus Academicus :—Profes- 
sors Lee, Crawford, Christian, Simpson, Steven- 
son, Pillans, Blackie, Kelland, Fraser, Bennett, 
Macdougall, Miller, Maclagan, Laycock, Ross, 
Muirhead, Aufrecht, Balfour, and Playfair. The 
subject of the address was—“ The Characteris- 
tics of the present Age.” In the course of his . 
observations, Sir David Brewster spoke as 
follows :-— 

“ Among the more remarkable characteristics 
of the age in which we live is the predominance 
of the military spirit in every civilized nation, 
whether it be at peace or at war. Even in its 
noblest phase, the tendency of this spirit, when 
not under moral and religious control, is to prop- 
agate through all ranks a feverish restlessness, 
and feelings of insecurity incompatible with the 
duties of civil life. At the present hour the 
great nations of the earth present an aspect to 
which we can find no parallel in the history of the 
past. While the States in one hemisphere are 
waging with each other a war of extermination, 
the nations in the other are standing in hostile 
attitude, preparing for some political tempest, of 
which they hear the sound and watch the ap- 
proach. In such a crisis, new duties are im- 
posed upon every man—duties of sentiment as 
well as duties of action. They are imposed es- 
pecially upon you who may have to pass through 
the gyrations of the tornado, or who may be called 
upon, in your professional spheres, to arrest it in 
its course, or to guide it in its progress. Most 
of you—I may say all of you—are happily igno- 
rant of the realities of war. You have wept 
over the epics and ballads which celebrate its 
triumphs. You have followed the hero in his 
career of glory without tracing the line of blood 
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which has marked his path. You have wor- 
shipped the demigod in the Temple of Fame, in 
ignorance of the crimes by which he climbed its 
steep. It is only from the soldier himself, and 
in the language of the eye that has seen its ago- 
nies, and of the ear that has heard its shrieks, 
that you can obtain a correct idea of the carnage 
of the battlefield, of the horrors of the siege and 
the sack, and of the deeds of rapine and mur- 
der in which neither age nor sex is spared. 
The continuance of war under the Christian dis- 
pensation, and its co-existence with a high civil- 
ization, is a fact in man’s history which defies 
the analysis of the metaphysician and the moral- 
ist. Religion pleads in vain the sacredness of 
life and the value of the soul. Humanity utters 
her warmest appeals, and even the inborn horror 
of death fails to subdue the natural ferocity of 
our race. While the individual citizen does not 
touch the life of him who maligns and robs him, 
social man, combining his individual conscience 
with that of millions, and transferring to them 
all but an infinitesimal of his own responsibility, 
consigns to a bloody grave thousands of his 
fellow-creatures, who have neither wronged nor 
insulted him. Hence it is that in this the latest 
century of civilization, the fields of Christendom 
have been more copiously drenched with human 
blood than during any similar period of Roman 
or Macedonian domination. This triumph of 
ambition or revenge over the holiest of man’s 
affections and the sternest of his obligations, ad- 
mits but of one explanation. Nations have no 
faith. War is their master crime, for which no 
atonement has been provided ; and its issue is 
in national disaster, and in those stern retribu- 
tions which conquest, and pestilence, and famine, 
often reserve for the third and the fourth gen- 
eration; but it is in its bearing upon civilized 
life, more than in its sanguinary phase, that I 
wish you to acquire just notions on the subject 
of war. The great duty of nations—the great 
duty of man—is to promote the moral and 
physical amelioration of his race. Humanity 
enjoins it. Religion enjoins it, and even 
national polity, not always the safest of coun- 
sellors, adds her sternest injunctions. When 
war is in the ascendant, all the springs of society 
are shaken loose. On the property of the nation, 
whether fixed or movable, war makes its first 
inroad. The financial pulse beats in feverish 
excitement. The plough ceases to travel over 
the heath and the morass; and the rich cargoes 
floating on the ocean become the prey of the 
pirates of civilization. Art and science are sum- 
moned from their peaceful labors to fabricate 
new weapons of destruction. The institutions 
of charity and philanthropy are paralysed in 
their labors of love; and the missionary and the 
schoolmaster carry on their blessed work with 
more limited means, and within a narrower 
range ; and thrice happy is the nation that has 
weathered the storm of war without agrarian or 


political convulsions. If this be a true descrip- 
tion of the civil consequences of war, how deep 
is the obligation upon each of us to teach the 
lessons of peace in our families, and to propa- 
gate them throughout the sphere over which 
our influence extends! On you who are to be 
the teachers of youth in the school or in the 
sanctuary, lies heavily the duty of enforcing the 
great Christian precept ‘to live at peace with 
all men ’—of checking that love of military ad- 
venture, and dispelling that ignis fatuus of 
national glory which has so often accelerated the 
fall of mighty empires.” 

We cannot disguise the pleasure with which 
we have read these admirable and most timely 
remarks. Delivered by such a man on such an 
occasion, their importance as a testimony for 
peace, and as a protest against the rampant 
war-spirit of the times, can scarcely be over- 
rated. Sir David Brewster is, by universal con- 
sent, one of the most distinguished men in 
Europe. The position he occupies as the Prin- 
cipal of the University of Edinburgh, is the 
highest to which any man can attain in con- 
nection with the academical institutions of the 
North. His audience comprised nearly all the 
teachers in that great school of learning, to- 
gether with a large body of young men from 
various parts of Scotland, and probably no in- 
considerable number from England, who are 
destined to fill important places in society, in the 
coming generation. We cordially thank the 
illustrious speaker for this noble utterance of 
Christian sentiment, and that at a time when 
such sentiment has become unfashionable and 
unpopular. Surely this is a nobler strain, one 
more worthy of a Christian instructor address- 
ing a body of Christian young men, than those 
inflammable appeals to their pugnacity and 
pride, under the prostituted name of patriotism, 
which have been of late tov often heard from 
the lips of “ grave and reverend seigniors,” from 
whose profession and position we might have 


expected something better—London Herald of 
Peace. 















































EMANCIPATION IN JAMAICA. 


Sewell, in his work on the British West 
Indies, thus speaks of the results of emancipa- 
tion in Jamaica: 


The Jamaica question is prolific of controver- 
sy, and I can not hope that my allegations and 
inferences will pass unchallenged. I shall, for 
this reason, confine myself as much as possible 
to statements of fact. Perhaps I may be ex- 
cused for alluding to myself so far as to say that 
I came to the West Indies imbued with the 
American idea that African freedom had been a 
curse to every branch of agricultural and com- 
mercial industry. I shall leave these islands 
overwhelmed with a very opposite conviction ; 
and if I can convey to others any thing like a 
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truthful picture of Jamaica life, and of the civil 
und social condition of the people who are so 
erroneously supposed, by their indolence and 
improvidence, to have plunged themselves and 
their country into hopeless ruin, my task, how- 
ever imperfectly performed, can not be a profit- 
less one. If I can stimulate inquiry on a sub- 
ject so important and so widely misunderstood 
as the West India labor question, I shall have 
achieved all the success at which I ever thought 
of aiming. I hope to be able to show to others 
as plainly as the conviction has come home to 
myself, that disaster and misfortune have fol- 
lowed—not emancipation—but the failure to 
observe those great principles of liberty and 
justice upon which the foundations of emanci- 
pation were solidly laid. The very highest in- 
fluence has ever been exerted, and is still ex- 
erted, to support the old plantocratic dynasty 
and its feudalisms—things that were meant to 
die, and ought to have died, as soon as the props 
of slavery, protection, and other monopolies 
were removed. Every one admits that the 
sugar interest is a most important interest, 
whose expansion should be facilitated by all 
legitimate means; but only evil has grown out 
of the attempt to foster it by a system of quasi- 
slavery, and at the expense of other interests 
upon which the prosperity of a country must 
largely depend. The people of Jamaica are not 
cared for; they perish miserably in country dis- 
tricts for want of aid; they are not instructed ; 
they have no opportunities to improve them- 
selves in agriculture or mechanics ; every effort 
is made to check a spirit of independence, which 
in the African is counted a heinous crime, but 
in all other people is regarded as a lofty virtue, 
and the germ of national courage, enterprise, 
and progress. Emancipation has not been 
wholly successful, because the experiment has 
not been wholly tried. But the success is none 
the less emphatic and decided. The crop ap- 
pears in patches, even as it was sown, forcing 
itself here and there through the ruins of the 
old fabrie which disfigures still the political 
complexion of the island and sorely cramps the 
energies of its people. * . . 
Between Rio Bueno and the village of Dun- 
can I passed through a magnificent sugar-estate, 
with its buildings, steam-mill, and private wharf 
in good repair—altogether as fine a property as 
ever I saw in the favored island of Barbados. 
The cane-fields extended over hill and valley, 
and were carefully cultivated and finished in all 
their appurtenances. There is another fine 
estate between Duncan and the town of Fal- 
mouth, and many pasture-lands, large and small. 
I continued to find the settlers, without excep- 
tion, at their work. I met them in troops at 
early morning, travelling along the road, every 
man and woman ready with their polite greet- 
ings. I never met a peasantry more civil or 
more ready to oblige. Nine out of ten of the 




































, settlers rely principally upon their own proper- 


ties for the support of themselves and their 
families, but are willing, nevertheless, to work 
for the estates or on the roads when it does not 
interfere with necessary labor on their own 
lands. When the choice lies between the roads 


and estates, it is not surprising that they should 
select the employer that pays best and most 


regularly. Ido not mean to say for a moment 


that the estates have anything like a sufficiency 
of labor ; they are entirely without that continu- 
ous labor required, not merely for bare cultiva- 


tion, but for extension and improvement. In 


the remarks I have here made, I merely wish 


to give point-blank denial to a very general im- 
pression prevailing abroad, that the Jamaica 
negro will not work atall. I wish to show that 
he gives as much labor, even to the sugar-estate, 
as he consistently can, and that it is no fault of 
his if he can not give enough. I wish to ex- 
hibit the people of Jamaica as a peaceable, law- 
abiding peasantry, with whom the remembrance 
of past wrongs has had so little weight that, 
from the day of emancipation until now, they 
have never dreamt of a hostile combination 
either against their old masters or against the 
government under which they live, though in- 
surrections in the time of slavery were numerous 
and terrible, and were only suppressed after 
much bloodshed and lavish expenditure. I 
wish to bear witness to their courtesy. Whenl 
had oecasion to ask for cocoanuts or oranges on 
the way-side, the settler generally refused pay- 
ment for the fruit; and if he finally took the 
money pressed upon him, it was with the under- 
standing, distinctly expressed, that he wanted 
no payment for rendering so simple a service. 
I speak exclusively of the peasantry, not of the 
dissolute idlers, loafers, and vagabonds that con- 
gregate in Kingston and other towns. They 
are as different from their country brethren as 
the New York rowdy is different from the 
honest farmer in his home in Niagara or St. 
Lawrence. That the Jamaica peasantry have 
grave faults of character and grave defects, 
which it will take long years of training to re- 
move, I do not doubt. It will be a part of my 
task to expose their vices; but this is no reason 
why they should be denied the possession of 
any virtues. a * = 

I do not remember having ever seen a West 
Indian negro drunk; and the temperate habits 
of the Jamaica Creoles are the more remarkable, 
as the spirit manufactured in the island can be 
obtained for a very trifling cost. 

I allude to these Christmas festivities because 
they afforded me an opportunity to see the peo- 
plein their holiday time, when, if ever, they would 
be disposed to be as saucy and insolent as I have 
heard them characterized. I found them noth- 
ing of the kind. The accusation may be true 
as regards Kingston loafers, who hang about 
the wharves for chance jobs, and follow stran- 
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gers with annoying persistency ; but it is not true 
when applied to the peasantry. The people are 
no longer servile, though they retain, from 
habit, the servile epithet of “ Massa,’ when 
addressing the whites; but I have ever seen them 
most respectful to their superiors, and most anxi- 
ous to oblige, when they are treated as men, and 
not as slaves or brute beasts. Individual testi- 
mony on this point might be discredited or deem- 
ed insufficient, but there is no discrediting the fact 
that, since their freedom, no people in the 
world have been more peaceful than the Creoles 
of Jamaica. They seem to have forgotten all 
ancient grievances, and never to have entertain- 
eda thought of retribution. The contrast in this 
respect between the reign of freedom and the 
reign of slavery carries its own lesson and its 
own warning. Twenty-five years of freedom, 
and not a murmur of popular discontent! 
Twenty-five years of slavery—I take any period 
—and what fears and anxieties and actual out- 
breaks! It cost the government $800,000 to 
suppress the single insurrection of 1832, during 
which private property to the value of $6,000,- 
000 was destroyed. But the outbreak from 
which the planters then suffered would have 
been light compared with the one that was 
ready to burst over the island when liberty ap- 
peared in the gap and opened salvation. 

I have also heard the Jamaica people de- 
nounced for making Christmas, instead of the 
anniversary of emancipation, their great gala 
season of festivity. It is argued that they can 
care little for the boon of freedom if they do 
not keep it in remembrance, or regard it as a 
fit opportunity for national rejoicings. But I 
do not think that the absence of any general 
enthusiasm in the West India islands on the 
first of August demonstrates at all that the peo- 
ple fail to appreciate the blessings of freedom. 
Any one acquainted with these colonies knows 
that the reverse is the case. Negroes, very 
like other people, are creatures of habit, and in 
their Christmas festivities they keep up the 
customs that they were taught to observe. 
They have a week’s holiday, and they make tke 
most of it, according to their noisy fashion. 
Probably they do not reflect on the great event 
that the season is designed to commemorate, 
any more than civilized people do who drink 
Champagne and eat roast turkeys. 


——~-_+o>——___—_ 
From the Leisure Hour. 


A WORD ON COFFINS AND FUNERAL CUS- 
TOMS. 


The different customs—perhaps we might be 


justified in calling them fashions—which have | 


prevailed at different periods, and among various 
nations, in the choice and preparation of the 
body’s last abode, form an interesting and sug- 
gestive subject of speculation. Among ancient 


nations the mortuary usages seem to have 
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been divided between burning and burying; 
and it is pretty certain that the origin of either 
practice, if it were investigated, would be found 
to have an intimate connection with their dif- 
fering theological creeds. At any rate, it would 
never have accorded with the spirit of the old 
Egyptian mythology to destroy the body by fire. 
The Egyptian worshipper looked forward to a 
time of awakening and re-animation, though it 
is not so clear that he had faith in a resurrec- 
tion ; and all the burial customs of the Egypt- 
ians point to a profound respect for the body, 
which they sought by every means in their 
power to preserve from decay. The royal tombs, 
in the Valley of the Kings, near Karnac, show 
us what enormous pains the old rulers of the 
Nile were content to take in order to preserve, 
not only their perishing bodies, but the very 
symbols of grandeur and the surrounding of 
courtly state amidst which they had lived and 
moved; and that the mass of the population 
acted in the same spirit, so far as their means 
allowed them, is evident from the countless 
myriads of mummies which yet remain, after 
the lapse of three thousand years, in those death- 
peopled cities of the desert. 

Of all the coffins that were ever made, those 
of the Egyptians are at once the most costly and 
most durable, as, looking to the motives which 
led to their construction, we might expect them 
to be. Of many of them it may be said that 
the lapse of ages, which has swept away the art 
that produced them, has left them unscathed, 
and that they are still perfect and entire as when 
fresh from the hands of the ingenious workman, 
whose extraordinary craft has long vanished 
from the earth. We have now, with all our 
science and machinery, no mechanical means 
which would engrave, as they are engraved, the 
alabaster sarcophagi in which mouldered the re- 
mains of the Pharaohs. 

The ancient Romans, though for some cen- 
turies they buried their dead, did not use coffins, 
in the modern sense of the word, but couches, 
upon which the body was laid, dressed in the 
best garments which it had worn in life. If 
the deceased were a public functionary, he wore 
his robes of office ; if he had wona civic crown, 
it was placed on his head, and an obolus was in- 
variably placed in his hand, to pay the ferryman 
Charon for boating him over the Styx. At a 
later period the Romans burned their dead, 
adopting the custom from the Greeks, who, in 
all likelihood, derived it from the Asiatics. The 
Romans are said to have selected this custom in 
order to prevent their bodies from being dug 
up and abused by their enemies. The practice 
appears to have gained ground but slowly; but 
it became almost universal under the emperors, 
and continued until after the introduction of 
Christianity. As Christianity spread, however, 
it gradually fellinto disuse, and ceased altogether 
about the commencement of the fifth century. 
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Numbers of the coffins used by the Romans du- 
ring the early centuries of Christianity have 
been unearthed in all the countries they sub- 
dued, and occasionally they are turned up in our 
own [England.] These, which can hardly be 
supposed to be those of the common people, are 
generally made of the stone of the district: 
sometimes in a single block hollowed out, but 
oftener in slabs cemented together. The top 
slab is often missing, which would seem to point 
to the conclusion that it was not an indispensa- 
ble part of the coffin, which, according to the 
old Roman idea, was a couch or bed, and not a 
closed box. 

Coming down to modern times, the coffins of 
different peoples do not differ in form or material 
from each other so much as might be expected, 
resembling very much in conformation the in- 
terior of the Egyptian sarcophagus. It is true 
that this conformation is sometimes departed 
from among the poorer population of the north, 
from considerations of economy merely—never 
from any other cause. There is a great differ- 
ence in the feeling, however, which prevails in 
different countries of modern Europe, with re- 
gard to the exhibition of coffins and the para- 
phernalia of death in places of public resort. 
The southern people, for the most part, like to 
keep all such spectacles, as far as may be, out 
of view. In Italy—where by the way, the 
poorer classes are often buried without coffins— 
the undertaker would not dream of exhibiting 
his shells and stretching-boards, his mortuaty 
plates and nail-studded repositories, by way of 
recommending his services to every passer-by; 
neither would he think of announcing in large 
capitals to all his neighbors that he is ready to 
“ perform ”their funerals, as our undertakers do. 
In France a somewhat similar reticence is ob- 
served on the part of the dismal profession. It 
is not thought in good taste to parade in the 


of the dead, but the government makes it out 
for him, because it compels him to bury aceord- 
ing to scales, which are numbered, each scale 
being chargeable with a definite sum, and no 
more. Thus the friends of the deceased, by 
choosing their scale beforehand, always know 
to a penny what expenses they are incurring; 
and hence those disgraceful attempts at plun- 
dering the bereaved, which from time to time 
startle and disgust the English public, are un- 
known, because they are impossible, among our 
French neighbors. 

The apathy and shrinking shyness of the 
Southerners in regard to coffins and the cere- 
monials of the grave, is singularly contrasted by 
the fondness manifested by the hardy Jutlanders 
for everything connected with the subject. It 
would almost appear that in Denmark the coffin 
is the nucleus and centre of no end of agreeable 
ideas—pensive trains of thought, perhaps, but 
not undelightful in their melancholy to the 
northern mind. Follow the Danish artisan as 
he leaves the workshop where he has been toil- 
ing all day, and whither does he go? Not, 
like the Frenchman or Italian, to join in the 
mazy dance to the sound of mirthful music; not, 
like the bluff Englishman or the stolid German, 
to the public-house to smoke his pipe and quaff 
his evening beer; nothing of the kind; he 
wends his way quietly home; there he lights - 
his candle, pulls off his coat once more, and 
works industriously and carefully for a couple of 
hours ere he lies down to sleep—at what, do 
you think? Simply at making his coffin. That 
is the labor of love which weans him from his 
slumbers, and stands to him in the place of 
pleasure and self-indulgence. Not till that in- 
dispensable task is finished will he dream of 
forming any attachment or preparing for the 
marriage state. After the coffin is finished, and 
installed as a handsome article of furniture in 


eyes of the living such sepulchral reminders of| his cabin, he will be assailable perhaps by the 


the common fate that awaits us all, and there- 
fore the undertaker lurks and works in the back 
ground, only coming forward when his services 
are wanted. Modest as he is, however, the 
French undertaker is a fellow of extraordinary 
enterprise and despatch ; he never loses a mo- 
ment in the transaction of his business; indeed, 
he has not a moment to lose, since the law of the 
country insists on the burial of all who die, 
within twenty-four hours of their death; the 
exceptions that are made to the rule being very 
few, and those only in favor of great personages, 
or members of families of distinction. In a sani- 
tary point of view the law is a good one, but 
looking to the probabilities of suspended anima- 
tion being taken for death, it has rather an 
ominous aspect. If the law ordaining quick 
burial compels the French undertaker to de- 
spatch, there is another law which binds him 

0 to reasonable charges. In practice he never 
makes out his own bill forservices done on behalf 


charms of Elsa or Ruda, and marry and have a 
family; but he will keep his affection for the 
coffin nevertheless; and the odds are, that he 
will go on carving and inlaying and beautifying 
it up to the date of his last illness and death. 
This mortuary relish is by no means confined to 
the industrious class, or to any class in Denmark, 
but seems to be innate in all ranks. There is 
a universal appetite for burial splendor and 
monumental reputation in some shape or other. 
Those who can afford it best are seen to go the 
most extraordinary lengths. Thus wealthy la- 
dies have been known to spend as much as 
£2000 in the purchase of coffins of solid silver, 
which they exhibit as so much valuable plate 
during their lives, and repose in after death. 
Judges and magistrates will purchase mural po- 
sitions in churches while yet hale and hearty, 
and prepare elaborate designs with the utmost 
guste, which can only be executed when they 
are dead. Others will sit to artists and sculp- 
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tors for pictures and busts to be reared over 
their tombs; and others, again, will leave enor- 
mous sums of money to be paid for the com- 
position of oratorical eulogiums to be pronounced 
over their graves. 

Perhaps the most characteristic illustration of 
the national feeling in this curious particular 
exists in a certain street in Copenhagen, which 
is called the Street of Coffins. This isa huge 
bazaar of undertakers and undertakers’ millinery. 
Not only are there all kinds of coffins, draped 
in all conceivable hues and textures, but there 
are shrouds and head-dresses for the corpse, 
trimmed, flounced, and be-ribboned according 
to the newest fashion. ‘One need not, sure, 
look frightful though one’s dead,” says Pope’s 
fine lady ; and the fashionable dames of Copen- 
hagen seem to be of the same mind; at any rate, 
they have taken most abundant and effectual 
precautions against appearing as dowdies in their 
cofins. ne would imagine, that with all this 
eare and expense bestowed upon the materials 
of burial, there would exist at least some law 
for the preservation of monuments which have 
cost so much; but so far from this being the 
case, the Danish law does not recognize the 
claim of the dead to any property at all. So 
long as any member of a family is alive, the 
monuments and graves of his relatives are his 

‘property ; but if a family becomes extinct, all 
trace of their monuments will soon disappear— 
the law awarding them to the municipality, who 
make no scruple of clearing them away, and 
letting the ground or mural space in the church 
to new-comers! 

If, according to our notions, there is much 
that is absurd and extravagant in the practice 
of the Jutlanders, there is something also that is 
respectable in the temperament that gives rise 
to it. It is something to look death calmly in 
the face, though he comes represented only by 
the undertaker’s symbols ; and we who have so 
much Danish blood in our veins need not judge 
harshly of our brethren in the north. After all, 
we have something of the same mental consti- 
tution among ourselves: Nelson kept his coffin 
(made from a fragment of the French ship 
“T’Orient”) for some years before he was 
buried in it; we have known others who did the 
same, and could point to some who are doing 
it now ; and we necd not wonder that where such 
a taste becomes general, people should slide into 
extravagauce in their endeavors to surpass each 
other. 

snnnicigeiifaillaiiniaines. 


THE BEAUTY OF WINTER. 


Even winter to me hath a thousand delights, 

With its short gloomy days and its long starry 
nights |! 

And I love to go forth ere the dawn, to inhale 

The health-breathing freshness that floats in the 
gale; 

When the sun riseth red o’er the crest of the hill, 

And the trees of the woodland are hoary and still ; 


When the motion and sound of the streamlet are 
lost, 

In the icy embrace of mysterious frost ; 

When the hunter is out on the shelterless moor, 

And the robin looks in at the cottager’s door ; 

When the spirit of nature hath folded his wings, 

To nourish the seeds of all glorious things, 

Till the herb and the leaf and the fruit and the 
flower 

Shall awake in the fulness of beauty and power. 

—dJohn Critchley Prince. 


——__ + wer 
THE CRY OF A LOST SOUL.* 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


In that black forest, where, when day is done, 
With a snake’s stillness glides the Amazon 
Darkly from sunset to the rising sun, 


A ery, as of the pained heart of the wood, 
The long, despairing moan of solitude 
And darkness and the absence of all good, 


Startles the traveller, with a sound so drear, 
So full of hopeless agony and fear, 
His heart stands still and listens like his ear. 


The guide, as if he heard a dead-bell toll, 
Starts, drops his oar against the gunwale’s thole, 
Crosses himself and whispers: ‘‘ A lost Soul!” 


“No, sefior, not a bird. I know it well— 
It is the pained soul of some infidel, 
Or curséd heretic that cries from hell. 


“ Poor fool! with hope still mocking his despair, 
He wanders, shrieking on the midnight air 
For human pity and for Christian prayer. 


“ Saints strike him dumb! Our Holy Mother hath 
No prayer for him who, sinning unto death, 
Burns always in the furnace of God’s wrath !”’ 


Thus to the baptized pagan’s cruel lie, 
Lending new horror to that mournful cry, 
The voyager listens, making no reply. 


Dim burns the boat-lamp : shadows deepen round, 
From giant trees with snakelike creepers wound, 
And the black water glides without a sound. 


But in the traveller’s heart a secret sense 
Of nature plastic to benign intents, 
And an eternal good in Providence— 


Lifts to the starry calm of heaven his eyes ; 
And lo! rebuking all earth’s ominous cries, 
The Cross of pardon lights the tropic skies ! 


‘“‘ Father of all!’’ he urges his strong plea, 
“Thou lovest all: thy erring child may be 
Lost to himself, but never lost to Thee! 


“ All souls are Thine; the wings of morning bear 
None from that Presence which is everywhere, 
Nor hell itself can hide, for Thou art there. 


“Through sins of sense, perversities of will, 

Through doubt and pain, through guilt and shame 
and ill, 

Thy pitying eye is on Thy creature still. 


“ And Thou canst make, Eternal Source and Goal! 
In Thy long years life’s broken circle whole, 
And change to praise the cry of a lost soul!” 

The Independent. ; 


* Lt. Herndon’s Report of the Exploration of the 
Amazon has a striking description of the peculiar 
and melancholy notes of a bird heard by night on 
the shores of the river. The Indian guides called it 
“ The cry of a lost Soul!” 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
13th ult. 

Eneianp.—An association, called the Emancipa- 
tion Society, has been organized, the object of which 
is to devise means to counteract the alleged sympa- 
thy in England with the Southern States, and es- 
pecially to favor the prosecution of an anti-slavery 
policy on the part of the Federal government. An 
address has been issued to the people of Great Brit- 
ain, and a General Committee formed, of 119 mem- 
bers, including some eminent and influential men. 
The special work designed is to enlighten the pub- 
lic of England on the facts of the American question, 
mainly by means of lectures and addresses. This 
has already been practised to a considerable extent, 
with good results. A “Confederate States Aid As- 
sociation” has also been formed in London, but a 
public meeting held under its auspices is stated to 
have been small. 

The London Svar reports the holding of an enthu- 
siastic meeting at Lambeth, to express sympathy 
with the anti-slavery policy in America. 

At a general meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, held on the 12th, the chairman stated that 
of the £600,000 of new capital proposed to be raised, 
£75,000 had been subscribed within three days, in 
response to the circulars. 

In reply to the inquiries of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce respecting British property on Ameri- 
can vessels captured by the Alabama, Earl Russell 
has informed them that British property on board a 
vessel belonging to one of the belligerents must be 
subject to all the risks and contingencies of war, so 
far as the capture of the vessel is concerned. The 
owners of such property, not contraband of war, on 
board a Federal vessel captured and destroyed by a 
Confederate vessel of war, may claim compensation 
in a Confederate prize court. 


Iraty.—The Italian Parliament assembled on the 
11th ult. A change of Ministry having taken place, by 
the resignation of Ratazzi, who favored the French 
policy, Farini, the new Premier, explained his policy, 
and promised the support of the Administration to re- 
forms based upon the system of decentralization and 
the development of constitutional liberties. He said 
that,with unshaken confidence in the accomplishment 
of Italian unity, he abstained from making promises 
which might not be followed by immediate results, 
aud awaited the course of events without illusions 
and without discouragement. 


JaPAN.—Recent accounts via San Francisco, state 
that a revolution has taken place, by which the Ty- 
coon or secular Emperor has been stripped of nearly 
all his special privileges; but no particulars have 
been received. . 

A letter in the New York Tribune, dated at Kana- 
gawa on the Ist of 9th month last, mentions, as an 
evidence of the desire of the Japanese government 
for progress in the arts of civilization, the founding 
at Yedo of a large institution in which, under gov- 
ernment patronage, pupils are to be taught modern 
languages. The people are also extending their com- 
merce. Some Japanese merchants of Nagasaki, with 
the sanction of the government, last summer chartered 
@ foreign vessel for trading between that port and 
Shanghai, China, and established an agency at the 
latter place. The Chinese establishments at Nag- 
asaki, however, are to be broken up, the Japanese 
no longer recognizing the Chinese as legitimate 
traders in their ports, since they have no treaty. 
The first newspaper published in Japan in the coun- 
try dialect, the writer says, had just been issued at 
Yedo, to be continued occasionally. It was in the 
form of five octavo pamphlets of about 50 pages each, 








and was made up of extracts from foreign journals, 
chiefly from a Dutch paper published at Batavia. 
The first article was an account of the celebration 
of Washington’s birth-day in London in 1859. The 


five parts were sold for a price equivalent to about 
16 cents. 


Domestic.—The Senate has confirmed the nomina- 
tion of C. B. Smith, as Judge of the U. S. District 
Court of Indiana. No nomination for Secretary of 
the Interior has yet been made. 

A petition was presented to the President on the 
23d ult., signed by Gov. Johnson and other promi- 
nent men of Tennessee, asking that their State might 
be exempted from the operation of the proclamation 
of freedom to be made on the first of the year. 

The President has received, and submitted to the 
Senate for ratification, a treaty of commerce and 
navigation between the United States and Liberia, 
concluded at London by C. F. Adams, U.S. Minister 
to England, and S. A. Benson, President of Liberia. 
It guarantees reciprocal freedom of commerce, and 
stipulates that the citizens of each country shall en- 


joy in the other, all the rights and privileges granted 


to those of the most favored nation. 

The steamship Ariel, of the New York and San 
Francisco line, was captured by the rebel steamer 
Alabama, on the 7th ult., near the eastern point of 
Cuba, when on the way from New York to-Aspinwall. 
The Alabama carried the American flag until within 
half a mile of the Ariel, when the rebel flag was dis- 
played and a gun fired, followed by two other shots 
which compelled the surrender of the unarmed 
steamer. About 120 U.S. marines who were passen- 
gers were paroled, and their arms and the money on 
board, over $8,000, were taken away. The vessel 
was retained in custody till the 10th, and taken 
nearly to Kingston, Jamaica, the Captain of the 
Alabama professing an intention to land the passen- 
gers there, but finally he consented to release the 
vessel on the Captain’s giving bonds in the sum of 
$228,000, payable thirty days after the acknowledg- 
ment of the Southern Confederacy. The Ariel then 
proceeded to Aspinwall, and reached New York, on 
the return trip, on the 28th. The specie from Cali- 
fornie, intended to come by it, was left at Aspinwall. 


Military Affairs —The expedition under Gen. Banks 
proves to have been destined for the Mississippi and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Gen. Banks arrived at New 
Orleans on the 14th ult., and on the 16th announced 
that he had assumed command of the Department of 
the Gulf, to which Texas had been added by special 
order. 

Gen. Butler, who is thus relieved from his post, 
issued a general order on the 15th, taking leave of 
his troops, and commending their conduct while 
under bis command. He was expected to embark 
for New York on the 22d. The intercourse between 
him and his successor was of the most friendly cha- 
racter. 

Gen. Banks issued a proclamation dated the 16th, 
declaring that he is charged with the duty of assist- 
ing to restore the States of his Department to the 
Union; that he desires to secure to every class all 
the privileges consistent with the people’s safety, and 
that he relies upon the co-operation of all the loyal 
and well disposed, and the manifest interests of those 
dependent on the pursuits of peace, as well as on the 
support of the land and naval forces ; that the rights 
of the Government will be unflinchingly maintained, 
but no restrictions will be placed on individual free- 
dom which are not required by public safety; and 
advising those disposed to resist the Government to 
reflect upon the conditions which surround them. 
He argues that the valley of the Mississippi can nei- 
ther be permanently severed itself, nor separate from 
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the rest of the country. An order has been issued 
suspending the sales of property on account of the 
United States, until further orders. Baton Rouge 
has been re-occupied, 5000 of the troops of the ex- 
pedition having landed there without opposition, as 
the rebel troops had withdrawn. 


Trenton, Tenn., and Holly Springs, Miss., have 
been recaptured by the rebels. Gen. Grant’s army 
is reported to have fallen back to the mouth of the 
Tallahatchie. 

The President has issued an address to the army of 
the Potomac, thanking them for the courage shown 
in the late battle of Fredericksburg, and the skill in 
crossing and recrossing the river; remarking that 
although they were not successful, the attempt was 
not an error, nor the failure other than an accident. 
Gen. Burnside, in a dispatch to. Gen. Halleck, dated 
the 19th, states that he made the crossing at a dif- 
ferent point from that expected by the President and 
Gen. Halleck, because he found that a large portion 
of the rebel army had been moved down the river, 
and he hoped to be able to cross rapidly, and by a 
vigorous attack, separate the rebel forces; but fog 
and unavoidable delay in the construction of the 
bridges, frustrated the plan, although it came near 
succeeding. He assumes the whole responsibility of 
the movement. Ina later dispatch, he states that 
the whole number of wounded is between 6000 and 
7000, about half of whom are under treatment in the 
hospitals. 


Jefferson Davis has issued a proclamation dated 
the 23d ult., denouncing Gen. Butler for the execu- 
tion of a person named W. B. Mumford at New Or- 
leans, under sentence of a court martial, for having 
torn down the U. S. flag at the time of the surrender 
of that city to Com. Farragut; declaring him a felon 
deserving of capital punishment, and ordering that 
he shall no longer be considered and treated asa 
public enemy of the Confederate States, but as an 
outlaw, and if captured, shall be immediately hung. 
He also orders that no U. S. commissioned officers, 
taken captive, shall be released on parole, before ex- 
change, until Gen. Butler shall have been punished. 
He further denounces various acts of the administra- 
tion of Gen. Butler in Louisiana, and orders that 
all officers of his command be considered as crimi- 
nals, and if captured, be reserved for execution ; that 
privates be paroled ; that negro slaves captured in 
arms be at once delivered to the executive auihori- 
ties of the States to which they belong, to be dealt 
with according to the laws of said States, and that 
U. 8. officers found serving in company with such 
slaves be similarly treated. From the date of this 
proclamation, there is little doubt that the change of 
commanders at New Orleans was known at Richmond 
before it was issued. 


pondence with the Russian government relative to 
telegraphic communication between the Amoor river 
and San Francisco, transmitted by the Secretary of 
State, was presented; also the annual financial report 
of the Secretary of the Interior, a statement in re- 
gard to the amounts due to certain Indian tribes, 
and a message from the President with the report of 
Reverdy Johnson, U. 8S. Commissioner to New Orleans 
some time since. Davis, of Kentucky, introduced a 
bill requiring the President to appoint commissioners 
to adjust, settle and liquidate the claims, accounts 
and debts, between the United States and any State 
during the existing rebellion, which was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. 

In the House the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed among others; instructing the Committee on Ways 
and Means to inquire into the expediency of making 
certain amendments to the tax law; also of author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue bonds to 
the amount of $100,000,000, bearing 6 per cent, in- 
terest, payable in three or five years, at the pleasure 
of the government, and receivable for all dues to the 
government except customs; declaring the opinion © 
of Congress that immediate steps should be taken to 
pay the sums due to soldiers and sailors, giving them 
preference over other creditors; providing for a se- 
lect committee to inquire whether any officer or em- 
ployé of the government is interested in any bank- 
ing house or moneyed institution having contracts 
with the government, or dealing in stocks or other 
property ; and asking the President for correspon- 
dence or information relating to the alleged interfe- 
rence of the U..8. Minister to Mexico in favor of cer- 
tain Frenchmen expelled by the Mexican government 
by signing a protest on their behalf. A protest of 36 
members against the bill recently passed indemnify- 
ing the President and others for suspending the ha- 
beas corpus, as being unjust and unconstitutional, 
was presented, but a motion to enter it on the journal 
was laid on the table, 75 yeas to 40 nays. Vallan- 
digham of Ohio offered a resolution, which was laid 
over, declaring that the House desires the most speedy 
and effectual measures for restoring peace, and that 
no time may be lost in proposing a cessation of hos- 
tilities, in order to the settlement of the controversies 
which have caused the war, by a just and adequate 
security against the future return of such calamities ; 
and desires to assure the country that it will cheer- 
fully co-operate with the Executive and the States for 
the restoration of the Union by such amendments and 
provisions of the Constitution as may be found ne- 
cessary for securing the rights of the several States 
and sections. A resolution by Ward of N. Y. to in- 
clude aliens who have served a year in the navy or 
marine corps and been honorably discharged, in the 
privilege extended to those serving in the army, of 
becoming citizens without previous declaration of 
intention, was referred to the Judiciary Committee ; 
and one offered by May of Md., asking of the Presi- 
dent a copy of an order by the Secretery of State, 
forbidding the political prisoners in Fort Warren to 
employ counsel, was laid on the table, by a vote of 
63 to 48. The Deficiency appropriation bill, and a 
bill authorizing the Postmaster General to establish 
a postal money order system, were passed. A bill 
was introduced, proposing a temporary government 
for Idaho, and to enable the Territories of Nevada, 
Utah and Colorado to form State governments ; and 
one for the emancipation of the slaves of rebels; both 
referred. The select committee on border State 
emancipation reported a bill appropriating $20,000, 
000, to aid emancipation in Missouri, and asked its 
recommitment to the same committee, which was 
agreed to. 

Both Houses adjourned from the 23d ult. to the 
5th inst. 



































Coneress.—Among the resolutions adopted by the 
Senate were the following: instructing the Commit- 
tee on Naval affairs to inquire into the expediency of 
abolishing the U. S. Marine corps as a naval organi- 
zation, and attaching it to the army; requesting of 
the Secretary of the Navy information by virtue of 
what law the number of Captains and Commanders 
on the active list has been increased beyond that 
authorized by the law of 7th month last; asking of 
the same Secretary the report of the engineers on the 
causes of delay in the completion of the Housatonic 
canal ; Powell’s resolution, inquiring whether per- 
sons arrested had been required to take an oath not 
to sue those arresting them; and one for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire into the char- 
tering of transports for the Banks’ expedition, their 
seaworthiness, &c. Some of these vessels have been 
compelled to put into ports on their way, disabled, 
and one, at least, has run ashore. The corres- 














